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circumstances, will, without any interference, very rapidly take
away.'*
From the time when the old statutes regulating labour were
passed to the day when they were repealed, Parliament encouraged
the belief that trade unionism was dangerous to the State, a menace
to industry, and a political and social nuisance. It is not sur-
prising, therefore, that the manufacturers of two generations ago
should have regarded trade unionism as a foul excrescence upon an
otherwise fair and profit-making land. There never existed a
more ill-founded prejudice. The outstanding characteristic of
the trade unionism they hated and feared so much was its firm
devotion to religious nonconformity, temperance, and Gladstonian
Liberalism. The influence of Gladstone among trade unionists
was unprecedented and apparently unassailable: what he wanted
they too wanted; what he hated they despised. He was the
creator, inspirer, and chief bulwark of the Liberal-Labourism that
we young Socialists set ourselves to destroy. The Gladstonian
hold over the trade union leaders was increased by the method of
control by favour and by appointment. In this Gladstone merely
continued what others had begun, but the effect of the appointment
of Henry Broadhurst in 1886, of Thomas Burt in 1892, to minis-
terial positions, was to harness to the Liberal machine the whole
of the trade union movement. A certain number of working-class
leaders were to be assisted to enter Parliament as supporters of
the Liberal Party, and nearly every trade union leader of the time
promptly held out his hand and said: 'Here am I: send me/
I knew Henry Broadhurst only slightly, but Thomas Burt very
well; they were both of them men of fine character, and they
added distinction to the Liberal Party; but their election to Parlia-
ment under Liberal auspices and control was not the beginning of
independent Labour representation, and it is doubtful whether it
even helped in that direction. The intention of the Liberal Party
was quite certainly to pacify the demand of Labour for parliamentary
representation, by giving a few seats to carefully selected trade
union leaders. Those who accepted these distinctions were in no
way disloyal to their class. But not one of them ever dreamed of
making trade unionism an independent political force; they were,
on the contrary, opposed to every such proposal. The fine old
guard of English trade unionism were political radicals with an
1 Hallam, Europe during the Middle Ages (edition 1869, p. 566), quoted by Mrs.
Besant, The Trade Union Movement* p. 5.